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COUNTRY LIFE ! 


— BRIGHT TOO SOON — 


The gradual replacement of 
OS Pathfinders with Outdoor 
Leisure sheets and Explorers 
bodes ill in light of what 
Michael Gray spotted on the 
Cairngorms doublesided OL3. 
The Sinclair Hut in the Lairig 
Ghru makes a startling 
reappearance, several years 
after having been demolished. 
Maybe it’s the Old Grey Hut 
of Ben Macdui, last seen dis- 
appearing over Lurcher’s. Maybe 
it’s a cartographical alien 
returnee. Looks like the 
Scottish hills will not only be 
filled with walkers trying to 
climb non-existent Munro Tops 
(see pp4-5), but also trying to 
spend nights at non-existent 
bothies. A bad case of rever- 
sion rather than revision. 


Grant Hutchison noticed this, 
from Fortean Times: “Maps have 
long indicated that northern 
Germany’s highest mountain, 
The Brocken, was 3747ft (1142m) 
high. But more accurate recent 
measurements showed that it 
was only 1140m. Rather than 
force a change in maps, a 
construction company trucked 
nineteen tonnes of granite to 
the peak, stacking the rocks in 
a two-metre-high pile.” 


TAC has of course been observ- 
ing the bizarre and disturbing 
Countryside Alliance guff of 
late. Yet whilst being firmly 
on the side of the walkers 
against the landed gentry 
and their myrmidons, you do 
sometimes wonder if so-called 
“ramblers” don’t do themselves 
more harm than good, PR-wise. 
Take a late-Feb edition of the 
BBC News, and an item on right 
to roam. Shots of a straggle of 
codgers rambling across some 
field in Suffolk. One old 
woman, clearly audible, says: 
"Your legs get tired, lifting 
them up all the time”. Well, 
yes, they would; it’s called 
walking. This is in danger of 
becoming a trend; Gordon Smith 
was watching former Ramblers 
President Janet Street-Porter 
on her new Friday evening show. 
Walking very slowly from 
Dungeness to Wales, she meets 
celebs and nonentities as she 
wends her ironic and post- 
modern way. (The Post-Modern 
Way; guidebook and map £6.99 
from all good bookshops.) At 
one point confronted with a 
ploughed-up right-of-way, she 
complains it will take ages to 
cross because she will have 
to lift up her feet! 
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Lookalikes are more the domain of 
Private Eye, but it must be noted 
as suspicious that High Mountains 
author Irvine Butterfield and 
Health Secretary Frank Dobson have 
never been seen in the same room 
(or on the same hill) together. 
Could they be one and the same? 
For those readers who don’t know 
what the kindly Irvine looks like, 
there’s a photo of him and his 
“ramblerish beard” on p4 of TGO 
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Given various mathematical articles in 
this issue, now seems the time to 
mention the latest sighting of an 
alternative TAC (as if TAC wasn’t 
alternative enough). Check out: http: 
//www.emis.de/journals/TAC/volumes/ 
1995/n9/abstract, which includes an 
article by Peter Freyd and Ross Street 
“On the Size of Categories”. Sample 
text: “The purpose is to give a simple 
proof that a category is equivalent to 
a small category if and only if both it 
and its presheaf category are locally 
small.” Just like this TAC really. 
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On the day that Tony Blair went in to bat for the 
Millennium Dome, | was listening to The Six 
O’clock News. A spokesperson for the Dome 
opined that “it will be the best day out you can 
have”. | was stopped in my tracks like General 
Gordon at Khartoum. A day out at the Dome was 
going to be the best day out | could 
have. Better than 14th May 1983 when 
United won the league; better than 
21st May 1994 when we won the cup? 
| think not. Better than Sunday practice 
at the 1997 Open, when | was within 
ten feet of Els and Norman when they 
both carried the bunkers on the eighth? 
Doubttul. 

But setting such sublimities aside, will 
it be better than the cloud inversion on 
Ben Lui, with the Ed and Lorca? Or will 
it involve more euphoria than skipping 
along Collie’s Ledge with the Bad 
Companion and laughing at how easy 
it was? Again, | think not. 

Greenwich is totally flat after all. It's in 
the Black Heart of Albion; the Dome 
appears to be the only thing remotely 
approaching a hill, and there’s bound 
to be a parkie to chase you if you climb it. At only 
fifty metres it is so far short of a Marilyn that 
probably even Murdo wouldn't bother bagging 
it. You would need very sharp crampons right 
enough, cos there’s some sort of Teflon coating 
on it. 


The Dome spokesperson’s name turned out’ 


to be one Joe Simpson. Could this, | wondered, 
be the Joe Simpson of Touching the Void and 
This Game of Ghosts fame? Could we take his 
word on a good day out? For him a good day out 
includes multiple fractures, frostbite, and having 
to crawl through a latrine. If This Game of Ghosts 
is anything to go by, chances are his good day 
out means climbing the friction-free Teflon Dome 
with dodgy crampons and ice tools without hand 
loops. Joe went on to say that the Dome had to 
appeal to people in Aberdeen as much as those 
relatively close by in Albion. Quite why Furryboots 
City was chosen as some sort of epicentre of 
resistance to the Dome was unclear. Perhaps 
i's assumed that the dour, thrawn approach of 
Alex Miller is destined to spread to the entire 
city. Or perhaps it’s thought that if the Dome 
can overcome the attractions of Codona’s Arcade, 
then it has passed muster. 

Apparently, one of the “zones” in the Dome is 
to include a re-creation of a typical English sea- 
side resort, with fish and chips. | would have 


thought that the customers would only have to 
look outside or toddle a few miles down the 
road to Skegness or Bognor [Ed, could you check 
my Albion geog here?] to get all that for free. 
For the same money it might have been possible 
to build a one-twentieth scale Aggy Ridge out of 
fibreglass to give flat-earther Albion types a 
real thrill. Other intended attractions of the Dome 


include a kind of toned down dreamscape ™ rave 
zone, and a crawl through giant human bodies. 
Well, | can’t imagine them ever toning down a 
rave enough for me — and, as for crawling over a 
giant body, that incident between Brian Blessed 
and myself was the result of a badly-sited belay. 

Clearly this Dome is meant to echo that in the 
epic poem by famous drug-crazed, albatross- 
murdering Albion poet, S T Coleridge. Kubla 
Khan’s Dome, however, was a far superior 
attraction. It featured “caverns measureless to 
man, forests ancient as the hills, deep romantic 
chasms, savage places, sunless seas, a woman 
wailing for her demon lover, a mighty fountain, 
dancing rocks, caves of ice, an Abyssinian maid, 
Mount Abora, and the milk of Paradise”. Now, 
okay, on the debit side it also had “wood, dale, 
and gardens bright with sinuous rills” (sounds too 
like the Cotswolds to me), “a damsel with a 
dulcimer’ (Joan Baez and Julie Felix were never 
favourites of mine), and “twice five miles of fertile 
ground” (bound to be irate farmers); but it would 
seem to me that Sam’s Dome wins over Mandy’s 
on all counts. 

Interestingly, the second-nearest British Rail 
Station to the Dome is Stratford — which 
brings us gleefully back to the Glencoe versus 
Shakespeare dichotomy of TACs passim. 


P Ze 


n case you've forgotten (as | had until Ed reminded 

me), TAC31 revealed news of a new 977m peak 
erupting on the northern slopes of Stob Coire Sgriodain, 
but immediately quelled any possible excitement by 
pointing out it was just another OS Pathfinder jape. It’s 
a minor 477m outcrop, not a 500-metre high pinnacle. 
Pity. The latest Landranger Sheet 42 repeats this ploy, 
with another unexpected new 977m summit, but this is 
no groundhog déja vu, this time it’s for real. No joke, no 
error, it’s a new Top, though I’ve not yet been there to 
confirm its existence. My 1984 Sheet 42 shows just a 
single 960m contour ring, but the new map has a 970m 
ring around the new Top to confirm its stature. The 
1:10000 map gives the col as 948m, so it’s welcome to 
SubMurdoland for Beinn a’Chlachair East Top, 
NN486790. So nearly the full Murdo. 

As Munro Tops are not defined, we can’t say whether 
or not it’s a new one, but here are some facts for the 
SMC Tables Revision Committee to consider at its next 
meeting in 2012: 


Beinn a’Chlachair East Top has a drop of 29 


metres 


All other 3000-foot summits with a drop of over 
26 metres are now Munro Tops 


Except for one in the middle of the Aggy Ridge 
51 Munro Tops have a drop of 26 metres or less 


One Munro Top appears to be less than 3000 
feet high 


Which brings us to the subject of Knight’s Peak. 


“lve had enough of watching scenes of schizophrenic, 
egocentric, paranoic, prima donnas, all | want is the 
truth”. Never mind Nostradamus, here we have John 
Lennon (1971) foreseeing the SMC machinations which 
led to the inexplicable promotion of Knight's Peak. Could 
the threadbare evidence in favour of this manoeuvre 
have been manipulated by “tight-lipped, condescend- 
ing, mommies little chauvinists”, who wanted another 
tricky summit to prove their prowess? Did anyone take 
an altimeter to Carn na Caim South Top (which has a 
914mcontour ring on the 1:10000), or is that too flat to 
bother with? Derek Bearhop is the name on the cover 
of Munro’s Tables 1997, so he'll probably take the rap 
(like Hamish Brown before him), but chances are some 
other ghost in the machine was responsible for the KP 
fiasco so neatly exposed by Ken Stewart in TAC35. 
Just what is the truth here? Hard to say with 
absolute certainty, but there are some weighty 
alternatives to the SMC precision altimeter. There’s no 
OS 1:10000 map, but the 1965 1:10560 sheet gives 
KP as 2994 feet (912.58 metres). This is probably pretty 
close, as all other heights from the 1965 sheet are 
still within one metre of the currently accepted figure. 
There is generally a pattern to the revision of heights 
on OS maps. If one summit gains or loses a metre, 
then others nearby usually do the same. Not surprising 


really, as measurements based on triangulation are 
interdependent. So if Sgurr nan Gillean and Am Basteir 
have both lost one metre between 1965 and 1997 
(which they have), then it’s highly probable that KP 
has also lost about one metre. It’s very unlikely that it 
has gained two metres. Far more likely is that the 
Bhasteir Tooth (3005 feet in 1965) has dropped below 
3000 feet. Heresy! Sacrilege! 

The probability is that Knight’s Peak is around 912 
metres. Which as it happens is the same figure arrived 
at by Harveys when they surveyed it for their new 
1:12500 map of the Cuillin (though the height is not 
shown on this map). And Harveys’ surveyor seems to 
have been a touch generous, giving Sgurr nan Gillean 
965m and Am Basteir 935m, both one metre more than 
the current OS figure. The SMC can call KP a Munro 
Top if they like, but it’s not getting into Murdo’s Tables 


with that sort of evidence against it. Case dismissed. 


But suppose you're a bit strange and decide you want 


to climb it anyway. What's it like, you may ask? This 
is where analysis gets more subjective. For climbers 
it’s easy, for walkers it’s tricky. I’d say it’s harder 
than the easy way up the In Pinn and harder than the 
Bhasteir Tooth, but easier than Am Basteir from the 
Tooth. The big difference though is lack of exposure. 
It’s not really scary, as the only awkward bits are low 
down, where falling off means embarrassment rather 
than death. Confident Cuillin scramblers could do 
the whole of Pinnacle Ridge without a rope, but it’s 
handy to have one, especially if you plan to abseil off 
the third pinnacle. We avoided this by walking round 
its base, which is easy and not much of a detour. Of 
course | did.climb up it first to have a look (while my 
partner skulked out of the wind), but came back down 
the same way (which is also easy) rather than take the 
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direct plunge or dangle. We did use the rope though to 
assist getting out of the gap between the third pinnacle 
and KP itself (the fourth pinnacle) which is awkward for 
about ten feet, though not intimidating. In fact the most 
intimidating-looking part of the whole ridge is probably 
the start, where it rears up rather like An Stac from the 
top of the screes. It’s easier than it looks, but if you 
don't fancy the start then it’s probably best to retreat 
before getting committed, as it’s quite a long and 


| seem to have strayed from the point a bit here, going 
on about routes and ropes instead of heights and drops. 
Maps do this sometimes. I’ve never really accepted 
the cliché about a picture being worth a thousand 
words, but a good map is certainly worth 915 words. 
Give me a map any day as a source of inspiration and 
recollection, rather than a fairweather photo or rent-a- 
name wilderness talk. But in the Cuillin | have to admit 


sustained route. 

It’s also possible to climb KP on its own, from Coire 
a’ Bhasteir, but it’s not so easy to locate the best line 
that way, and it’s not much easier anyway. Given the 
probable sub-3000ft height, such bagism is hardly 
necessary, so you might as well be a purist and climb 
the full ridge. Andrew Dempster’s Classic Scrambles 
in Scotland gives quite a helpful route description. I’d 
say it’s within range for scramblers who've been up the 
other Skye Tops, but should be severely left alone by 
the ordinary pedestrian. 


a map is mostly useless really. The OS Outdoor 
Leisure map covers the whole range with dense black 
scribble, obscuring all contours, just to make sure it’s 
completely hopeless. Even the new Harveys map 
doesn't do the trick for me in conveying the shape of 
these summits. You can get no idea at all what Knight's 
Peak is like from any map, so maybe these few 
words will help. And if not, or if you just don’t fancy it, 
then no matter — it doesn’t count anyway. 


Not just Glen Tilt, but Ben 7 


The Ordnance Survey defines mountain heights in Britain relative to mean sea 
level at Newlyn in Cornwall. From memory, this level is calculated over a certain 
historic period, ie it is now fixed. I seem to recall a little plaque on a wall marking 
this datum when I was last in Newlyn. Now, if I’m not deluding myself, various 
things follow. Firstly, all those letters in TAC pointing out that global warming, 
and rising, sea levels will reduce the status of various Munros are wrong. This is 
because heights are defined by the OS relative to a fixed point (sea level at 
Newlyn in 1923, or whenever), and not to the current average level of the sea. So 
changes in actual sea level don’t affect them. With me so far? Well, hold on, the 
best is yet to come. 

Britain is tilting. The south coast (with the fixed OS datum point on it) is 
sinking, and Scotland is rising, as a consequence of the retreat of the glaciers 
after the last ice age. Obviously, the critical thing is the rate of this tilting. I have 
a distant memory of reading that this rate was about one foot per century at 
each end. Pause for implication to sink in. Yes, that’s right, if my memories are 
correct, then Foinaven, Beinn Dearg in Torridon, etc, will be defined as Munros 
by the OS within only a few decades! 

There are obviously a few unverified assumptions in the above, but I’d love 
to know if there’s anything in it. And the whole argument would be altered 
(but not entirely disappear) if it turned out that the OS re-base their datum every 
now and then. 


An ren 
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Now for another interesting question, namely what is the absolute drop from 
Ben Macdui? The difficulty is that the lowest point between Macdui and Nevis 
is, I calculate, on the surface of Loch Ericht. The reason for this is that Loch 
Ericht is dammed at both ends, and so the true col has been submerged. 

What is the ZTACit Tables policy on this? The Hewitts and Marilyns of 
England, Note 42 (re Abberley Hill), says “man-made structures are normally 
disregarded”, but that here they have been a “feature of the landscape for many 
years.” A bit of an imprecise exception if you ask me, but how does it apply 
to Loch Ericht? It too has been a feature of the landscape for a number of 
years, but presumably not as many as the railway cutting. On the other hand, it 
would appear to be more permanent, given the end of Note 42, re the Abberley 
in-fill site. A further complication is that the level of the surface of Loch Ericht 
varies quite a lot, so it seems that the “right” answer is to work to the height of 
the (usually) submerged col, which I think is near the north-east end. The other 
assumptions would mean that the status of various hills as Corbetts or Marilyns 
would be potentially threatened by rogue dam builders! 


‘Paul Prescott 


TAC only rarely reprints previously published articles: time and column inches are too short for that, and 
new stuff is forever hammering at the door. But these thoughts of Ken Crocket, a version of which were first 
published in the 1995 SMC Journal, will hopefully provoke a greater response from TAC readers than they 
did the first time round. Anyone with similar or related experiences should write to TAC itself — or, of 
course, request that their letter be forwarded to Ken unopened if confidentiality is sought. 


Frozen Zen 


The following account describes an ascent of Good Friday Route on Ben Nevis, made during the winter of 1984. The route, 
normally a pleasant Grade III, is not of interest here, but served as a vehicle for an unusual, if not somewhat bizarre, happening. 
The story is true, and I would very much like to hear from anyone who has experienced a similar “state”. My two fellow climbers 
were Bob Richardson and Alastair Walker. 

All three of us began soloing the route, front-pointing up the straightforward initial gully. This led to a barrier, which forced 
me on to a right traverse on steeper ground. After a few moves on this, sense prevailed, and the other two tied on and threw 
me a rope end so that I could continue leading the small bulge. The situation had concentrated my mind: the first of, I believe, 
three significant factors. I pulled over this bulge, which was the crux of the day, and higher up found, and tied on to, a rocky 
outcrop. Bob and Alastair came up and climbed on through, belaying at the foot of the final pitch, which was probably the final 
section of Observatory Wall, further right of the normal finish to Good Friday Route. 

While I was belayed at the rock, with the other two further on, the mist swept in. I was alone for some time with nothing in 
sight but my immediate surroundings, the slope below hidden by a bulge, the mist hiding sights elsewhere. This isolation, I 
feel, was the second significant factor, again concentrating, my thoughts. 

Finally the shout came and | untied and set off, leapfrogging my partners and leading up the final pitch. This was snow 
leading to a well-defined snow runnel of about 40m. It was narrow, straight, and filled with perfect snow-ice. I climbed up for 
about 10m, chortling all the while about the quality of the snow, pulled over a slight steepening, then began the runnel section, 
about 25m ofa very uniform nature, not hard, but not easy either. The climbing was a delight, crampons and axes going into the 
snow cleanly first time with a neat, crispy sound, very secure. I was told later that I suddenly fell silent, though I continued to 
climb with the same rhythm as before: one axe in, second axe in, one foot up, second foot up, and so on. Near the top of the 
runnel the slope steepened slightly and the snow became less than perfect, forcing a change of pace. At this point, for want 
of a better description, I “woke up”, gave myself a shake, and realised I had been in some sort of a trance, or hypnotic state. 

I finished the pitch and tied onto the cairn, 
bringing up the other two. Other than me 
falling silent, they had noticed nothing out of 
the ordinary. As for me, I had a very pleasant, 
peaceful feeling, not tiredness, more of a 
calmness. There was no recollection of 
the section climbed while in the “trance”; 
it had been done in an altered state of 
consciousness. 

Some time later, while a Research 
Assistant, | came across the report of a 
Commonwealth Conference in Jordanhill 
College, Glasgow. One of the papers 
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rekindled my interest in the event. It was inet BIG REnkne 
: ; St : US 
entitled Hypnosis Some States of Maid BREE Ks. 


Altered Consciousness  and_ their 
Application in Sport. The author was Dr 
Peter Weston, a Medical Practitioner working 
in Edinburgh, who used hypnosis as a 
therapeutic tool for athletes. His paper defined 
hypnosis as “an altered state of conscious- 
ness in which the mind is much more 
receptive to suggestions.” Or (he continued), 
“it is a state of hyperconcentration in which 
the power of criticism is either reduced or 
eliminated. Without the power of criticism, 
the subject allows suggestions to go straight 
into the unconscious, to be stored there for 
use afterwards in an automatic way.” 

Before providing more definitions, | shall 
briefly describe an earlier similar “trance”, 
though one which took place in more 
mundane circumstances. Several years prior 


to the event described above, I was watching modern dance on television. I was sitting on the floor, cross-legged, 
and enjoying two dancers performing to some piece of appropriately modern music. The figures were swirling to the music, 
and I became focused concentrating on them. After some time, I became aware of having emerged from some sort of a 
light trance state. As with the climbing later, I had been in a high state of concentration. 

Dr Weston’s paper described five stages of altered consciousness. Such states are induced by a subject increasing their 
concentration, and reducing their global awareness. The five states are: 


1 No Sensory Selection — where there is no sensory selection and the subject is not concentrating on anything in particular. 
2 Normal Sensory Selection — in this situation the subject is engaged in routine work of a fairly uninteresting nature. 
3 Augmented Sensory Selection — present when the subject is concentrating on a very complicated or interesting task. 


4 Hyperselection — occurs when the subject’s attention is on one regular monotonous stimulus, this may be auditory, visual, 
tactile, or mental, and will produce a light or medium state of altered consciousness. 


5 Total Sensory Selection — in this state the subject has continued to concentrate on the stimulus, has become completely 
oblivious of everything except the stimulus, and has entered the deepest state of altered consciousness. This level of sensory 
selection is attainable by only a very small number of people. 


As for sports therapy, Dr Weston has, for example, allowed athletes to perform well by overcoming various fears, phobias, 
injuries, etc using hypnosis. Autogenic Training also has a place, though this is not the place to go into detail. I wrote to 
Weston two years after the climbing event, describing my experiences. He very kindly replied, saying that it sounded as if 
I had “... experienced total sensory selection while climbing in a routine monotonous fashion.” As soon as the gradient 
and texture of the snow altered, he continued, I then “... went up into a state of augmented sensory selection.” 

Weston’s reply continued by pointing out the obvious danger of using the state of total sensory selection while doing 
something dangerous, in that if you are already tired you may go to sleep when you no longer have any control over your 
functions. He likened this to the experience while motorway driving at the same speed, being aware only of the regular white 
dots passing by. “It is important,” he continued, “when taking part in something potentially dangerous, to avoid monotony 
by altering pace or keeping your actions irregular.” 

One recollection I have is of a walking companion who was following me along a trail. He had been staring at my boot heels 
for some time when he suddenly realised that he had somehow “slowed down’, and had fallen behind for no obvious reason. 
I wonder whether this has happened to other walkers? 

In conclusion, I should add that I had been practising yoga for some time before and during these two experiences, that 
I had definitely not been tired during either, but had certainly been concentrating wonderfully hard. I’m sure that I’m not 
alone in this experience, and would welcome any similar stories. 


Ed. — Two personal thoughts/experiences before the readers chip in. I quite often — and increasingly with age — have an 
odd experience when walking along a quiet street or canal towpath or cycleway. This can be described as suddenly 
“coming to” (or “waking up”, as Ken has it), and feeling like I’ve been walking that particular stretch of ground for an 
inordinately long time. Say I had turned into a (usually very familiar) street, which takes a minute to walk along at normal 
pace. When lapsing into this state, the feeling is of having been walking the street for ten or fifteen minutes, ie out of all 
proportion to the situation on the ground. It’s a pleasant feeling — indeed one which I would happily trigger if 1 knew how 
— and usually coincides with drifting into deep non-specific thought. I’ve rarely known this feeling on a hill, perhaps 
because rougher ground “breaks up” the necessary concentration. But, significantly, one upland site I can recall is on 
the final approach to Ben Cleuch from the Ben Ever col, from the point where the steep slope levels off and the summit rocks 
appear ahead. This stretch (which I’ve walked many times) takes four or five minutes, but has at least once felt much longer. 

The other instance is completely sedentary, but, for me, much more common. Although it gives the opposite feeling in 
terms of time spent, there is a near-identical sense of having lost one’s normal awareness. I play chess to a reasonable 
standard, league and tournament games which can last anything up to four hours. League games are less concentration- 
friendly: a smaller venue, and with neighbouring games needing monitored from a team-situation point of view. But 
weekend congresses are held in large halls where the other hundred or so games are, to all intents, homogeneous and 
anonymous. I suspect that almost any weekend player will be able to offer the experience of having played a four-hour 
game (during which they might have shifted from their chair only once or twice, if that), but of the game having felt 
nothing like as long as that. Quite how long such a game actually feels is difficult to ascertain; but, for me, the sense is 
of something short and condensed, not at all a burden or a bore. It can feel laughable and giddying to realise that Ben 
Nevis could have been climbed and descended during that time. (Likewise a feeling when writing. I rarely write with the 
radio on or with a tape playing, finding it too intrusive. But, ifreally absorbed and “into” a piece of work, I can suddenly 
be “awoken” by the clunk of the cassette players autostop as a tape ends with nothing of its forty-five minutes of music 
having made it into my consciousness.) 

The concentration factor obviously features heavily in chess, the more so because games routinely involve two naggingly 
stressful “time controls”, ie the need to reach a certain move, say move 36, within a set limit, and to then finish the entire 
game within a further period. As the clocks tick and potential defeat-by-technicality approaches, any normal sense of 
the passage of time vanishes, such that panic sets in and seconds, even minutes, telescope together and rocket past. To be 
a spectator in a congress hall as the control approaches is to see players physically shaking as the adrenalin kicks in 
with no physical outlet or release. For most chessplayers, this is one of the most concentrated and locally-stressful things 
we ll ever do (and we pay to be allowed to do it!), and any normal sense of time/place is shredded in the process. Perhaps 
this is akin to what Ken felt in his runnel and on his dance floor. I only know I get a huge kick out of it, and am always 
eager to go back for more. 7 


The Mountaineering Council of Scotland — Policies Book 
MCofS, 1997, 60pp, available from 4a St Catherine’s Road, Perth, PH1 5SE, unpriced 


Reviewed by Val Hamilton 


MY FIRST SURPRISE was that the Mountaineering Council of Scotland had any formal policies, and the second 
that it had enough of them (twelve in total) to justify publishing this 60-page A5 booklet. The Foreword, by 
President, Nick Kempe, sets out the reasonable reasoning. The MCofS wants to be consulted, and an organisation 
which wishes its voice to be taken seriously can no longer allow policy to be made on the hoof. The policies here 
have all been debated at MCofS AGMs: I’m glad that I didn’t have to sit through these, but can just benefit from 
the results of the minute-takers’ efforts. 

There are two main sections: Access and Conservation Policies, and Safety and the Sport of Mountaineer- 
ing Policies. The first paragraph of the Access and Conservation Policies introduction strikes me as somewhat 
dubious in its attempt to justify the statement, “Access and conservation are two sides of the same coin”. However, 
beyond that, the points made seem to fit in with the desired “judicial mix of realistic and idealistic” and any form 
of political stance is avoided. I support this, as someone who has never felt strongly that I need a theoretical right 
to roam, just the opportunity to do so in practice. (However, when the practice is denied me, as at Tulchan Lodge 
in Glen Isla recently, I become less amenable. Other landowners may wish to note that if you don’t want people 
walking past your front door, a “Footpath this way” signpost to an alternative route is much preferable to “Strictly 
Private, Electrified Fence”.) 

The Access and Conservation Policies are particularly concerned with access to climbing areas, but the 
overall aim is “to preserve and extend the freedom to practice all types of mountaineering without unnecessary 
restrictions”. Interesting points are opposition to diminution of the long walk-in and to establishment of long distance 
paths over “high or wild land”. This is not defined here, but TAC’s number-crunchers will be pleased to see that, 
in the Development in Mountain Areas Policies, the suggestion is that all land which is five kilometres or one 
hour’s walk (according to Naismith?) from a public road should be defined as “remote”. The less exact among us 
can take heart that there is still scope for the unquantifiable: land which does not meet these criteria can be defined 
by the MCofS as “feeling remote”. This conjures up an image of members of the Remoteness Sub-committee 
being cast out into areas under debate. 

Overall, there is little dogmatism, with much use of 
words and phrases such as “appropriate” and 
“minimise impact”. Some may wish for stronger 
statements, but they do occur, eg opposition to use of 
mountain bikes on footpaths (as opposed to tracks), 
and forceful opposition to bulldozed tracks. A high- 
light for me was to see forestry criticised as a safety 
hazard. This is not due to the depression it can cause 
in the beholder, but because deer fences can 
prevent speedy retreat from the high tops. I’d always 
thought my repeated unpleasant experiences in 
forests were due to an inability to learn that rides become impassable around the next comer and not because 
forests present an objective danger. (Of course some of us enjoy floundering around in the foliage — Ed.) 

The Skiing Policy is a fudge. The general standpoint is that “there should be provision for the expansion of 
Scottish ski facilities”. However, the policies then set out are so restrictive that the only place where such develop- 
ment might be permitted would be on some sea-level pit bing and only then if there were no birds nesting there. 

The Safety and the Sport of Mountaineering Policies section includes policies on mountain rescue and use 
of bolts in rock climbing. The Safety in the Mountains Policy stresses the importance of self-reliance and 
responsibility, and has a perhaps over-optimistic emphasis on the power of education. It seems to leave open the 
question of what reaction should be to those who do not act responsibly, but there is opposition to any form of 
regulation of access to the hills for safety purposes, including enforcement of qualifications. 

The introduction had led me to expect more of a collection of sound bites for use by the hapless individual who is 
pinned down by a journalist looking for something controversial and snappy. There are only a few resonant phrases 
such as “disperse rather than concentrate access” and “insurance will not save lives on the hill”. This is not to 
criticise the note-takers, who have done a good job: the documents are clearly written and laid out, and it is evident 
that much thought has gone into the language used. Which makes me wonder about the spelling of “Stac Polly” 
(p17) versus “Stac Pollaidh” (p15): evidence of pro- and anti-Gaelic factions here? 
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The most bizarre hill-related story in a very long while 
was splashed across an early-Feb issue of the Daily 
Record. The broadsheet and broadcast media had 
already covered the matrimony-acrimony of Jimmy Wray, 
59-year-old Labour MP for Glasgow Baillieston, with 
the basic story being a dispute over alleged domestic 
violence by Wray towards his estranged wife Catherine. 
Wray counter-claimed that she was fabricating the story 
to make money from the papers, and that it was her 
drinking which had caused him to walk out in 
1995. The Record story — by Graeme Smith 
and Jamie MacAskill — was awash with 
cracking tabloidy quotes, such as this from 
Wray: “I used to box and if I’d ever hit my 
wife, she would have known about it.” Or this, 
from Wray’s pregnant 35-year-old fiancée Laura 
Walker: “I’m sure nothing would please her 
more than for Jimmy to have a heart attack 
and me to have a miscarriage.” 

But what only the Record appears to have 
unearthed is that Catherine Wray has a new 
partner in life too. And it’s appropriate that Jimmy's 
fiancée is named Walker, because Catherine has 
shacked-up — or should that be bothyed-up? — with a 
genuinely famous walker, “superfit” Craig Caldwell, 37, 
he who made the first Munros+Corbetts traverse in 1985/ 
86. This undoubtedly fine walk was written up — with 
substantial help from the late Max Hodes — in Climb 
Every Mountain, arguably the worst Scottish hill book 
yet published, and which TAC has slagged since its 
very first issue (TAC1, p14). Ghost writer Hodes — now 
a ghost himself — was, ironically, once a Record 
columnist, and also wrote The Max Hodes Joke Book. 
A recently diaries anthology, Those were the Days, 
includes Kenneth Williams telling of a visit to Glasgow 
in 1984: “... interview with a journalist ... idiot called 
Max who gave me his joke book ... oh dear.” 

Anyway, the “bearded” Caldwell (“Boyfriend is man at 
his peak!”) now seems to be an item with the ex-boxer’s 


ex, who reportedly “often spends weekends at Craig's ~ 


home”. Home is “part of a plush converted stable block” 
— somewhat removed from Caldwell’s earlier stint as 
bothy MO for the less than plush Leacraithneaich. 
Even without the gleeful Anderston Quay hype, TAC 
isn't unduly interested in the ethical rights and wrongs 
— which may all eventually come out via the courts. 
But a few specifically hill-related aspects can’t be 
allowed to pass without comment. The first is to note 
that Caldwell was once spotted on the fringe of that 
looseknit knitted-brow faction known as the Branch 
Bothidian — a grouping which repeatedly worms its 
way into TAC’s pages despite our best efforts to feign 
boredom. The second is that your Ed once met Caldwell, 
the setting being Glasgow Mitchell Library in the early 


1990s; and, without saying too much for now at least, | 


the initial approach of the “rugged mountain man” was 
hardly endearing. More pertinently, the Wray story raises 
several questions about the future lives of all concerned. 
Is, for instance, Jimmy Wray (more superfat than superfit) 
secretly in cahoots with Caldwell in a bizarre quest to 
become the second MP — after Chris Smith — to 
complete a round of Munros? Unlikely maybe, but the 
aspiring West Highland Wray bears Caldwell no malice. 
WHW might describe his ex-wife as up to “all sorts of 
wickedness”, but speaks well of the man who once 


bagged 424 Marilyns in a single session: “Good luck to 
him. | hope he knows what he is taking on.” Caldwell 
might however be kept from the hills through domestic 
worries — eg, if and when Jimmy and Catherine divorce, 
does she become an ex-Wray? Or if Catherine has to 
pay Jimmy alimony, would that be a case of Cath owed 
Wray? And (to bring in a gratuitous mention of football), 
if Jimmy let Catherine go without complaint, would that 
be Wray Clemency? 


SS3l1q qols 


—— 


Anyway, that’s all in the future. TAC merely wishes 
happiness on all concerned, whilst your Ed is relieved 
that a mid-thirties longdistance-walking book-writing 
bearded hill man has hit the scandal sheets, but it’s not 
him. Phew. His own secrets are safe for now at least. 


Back in the early 90s, TAC started its search for what 
variously became known as Boring Squares or White 
Squares: grid squares on maps containing little or 
nothing by way of cartographical content. A spinoff of 
this was to campaign against maps which comprised 
massive amounts of ocean, or large quantities of map- 
overlap. OS12, featured in TAC16, is a Scottish prime 
example. Now Hamish Brown has sent a Moroccan 
1:100000 sheet dating from 1968 and entitled Oued 
Branés. This lacks formal gridlines, but shows a stretch 
of the border with Algeria. It’s not clear whether some 
hardline political statement is being made, but “Algeria” 
is utterly blank, a veritable desert in fact, such that the 


~ overall white:land ratio works out at over 8:1. Not much 


data for your dirham. 


Marilyn Hall of Fame stuff next time, but for now brief 
congrats to Charles Knowles of Sheffield, who became 
the fifth known 1000er on Cademuir Hill in mid-Feb. Your 
Ed’s Baggerwatch in TGO May will feature much more 
detail on this. At present, the number of folk known to 
have climbed over 600 Marilyns has jumped to 24, whilst 
a further 34 are known to be past 400. Another good 
indicator of the healthy extent to which TACers climb a 
wide spread of hills is the surprising number of readers 
to have mentioned finding Peter Lincoln's calling cards 
on some summit or other. Thus far, James Lamb has 
found one on Andrewhinney Hill, Craig Weldon likewise 
on Creag MacRaineach, and Grahambagging 
quizwinners Barbara Brodie and Stuart Benn have found 
two: Cnap Cruinn and Hill of Wirren. 


Oh, and Irvine Butterfield / Frank Dobson is running 
a dance as a Knoydart Foundation / Beinn na Caillich 
fundraiser (see TAC35, p20). It starts at 7.30pm on 
Saturday 18th April, in the Atholl Suite, Atholl Palace 
Hotel, Pitlochry. Tickets cost £3, and are available from 
the Mountaineering Council of Scotland (01738-638227), 
or from Irvine himself (01738-58331 8). 


‘a Oddly, and nicely, entries for this year’s hellish hillish quiz (TAC35, pp4-5) increased from 22 to 23, mimicking the 1996 rise from 
@ 21 to 22. The feedback, of a harder-than-ever quiz, was borne out by last year’s average score of 39.5% dropping to 37.6%. This 
was in spite of a few multi-choice (or multi-guess) questions, and with every question bar 2e correctly answered by someone. At 
bs least, as one entrant pointed out, we didn’t indulge in negative marking. One or two questions always become garbled in 
& transmission from the Editor’s brain, and this year was no exception. There was one fairly inconsequential typo (1g), and one 

= messed-up clue (5c), the latter producing, a free mark all round. There was also the Great Cockup of setting a closing date on a 

& Sunday, despite meticulous calendar-checking to avoid this. All evidence that your Ed did, as stated in TAC35, need a lie down. 
Most folk had entered before, with fifteen alien returnees from 1996. Only five total newcomers; none from Scotland. Richard 
-& Webb became the first to compete in five quizzes. Good to see Charles Everett back after last year’s sabbatical (or huff?); but 
.<, where were ex-winners Lowndes and Tyson? Rumours of their shunning the quiz in favour of a DIY frenzy surely can’t be true. 
_ The Rangers-style dominance of Stuart Benn and Barbara Brodie continued, their third title in four seasons coming via the 
= standard winning score of 70%. Rewards for such canniness and cunning include avery rare TAC33 sweatshirt. Second and third 
FT places were muddled and muddied by Peter Shaw and Bruce Smith cooperating on separate entries. They failed to agree on 
“various answers, and their scores were not identically composed, but we decided it would be most fair if they shared second prize. 
This allowed 1994 joint-winner Graham Pearson to pick up third. Harry Ingram retained his grip on the booby prize — a copy of 

the sublime More footpath walks in Mid Herts for motorists. But his dismal 11% was matched by a badly off-form Barbara Jones, 
who crashed from 4712% and 57% in previous years and picked up Walks with a car in Guernsey, kindly donated by Peter Shaw. 


70 Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie (joint entry), 64 both Peter Shaw and Bruce Smith (separate entries but joint second prize), 
56 Graham Pearson (third prize), 54 lan Baines, 51 Gary Westwood, 42 Jim Willsher, 40 both Graham Benny and John Pulford, 
38 David Hoyle, 37 the usual Garrad Hassan ple team (featuring Lucy Craig, Andrew Fellows, Paul Gardner, Graham Gow, 
Peter Jamieson, Florence Pradere-Niquet, Gordon Smith, Lisa Stewart, Anne Telfer), 36 both Bev Barratt and Richard Webb, 
35 Wolf Gruellich, 34 Peter Bibby / Helen McLaren (Bibby prize?), 30 both Charles Everett and Craig Weldon, 26 lan 
Johnston, 25 Paul Caban, 22 David Purchase, 13 Chris / Edie Horton, 1] both Harry Ingram and Barbara Jones (boobies). 
1a In 1997, whose feet no longer walked “along England’s greenest hills”? 

Princess Diana of course, as per Sir Elton’s Candle in the Wind rewrite. Most folk got this, although BB started badly with talk 
of Women’s Institutes and Jerusalem, whilst other guesses included W H Murray, Alan Wainwright (who he?), Laurie Lee, and 
A Barry aetiin — the latter alive and well aged | 87 and scoffing his mint cake in Kendal. 

s officially scrapped then went to Mars 
The word needed was Pathfinder: the green 1:25k OS map series, phased out in favour of irregularly-numbered yellow and orange 
Outdoor Leisure and Explorer sheets. And space hardware named Pathfinder fell on Mars, like friendly bombs on Slough. 
ic Which company was banned from using the Matterhorn? 

Helicopters and guiding firms were blind alleys, whilst CW bizarrely suggested the Welsh Tourist Board. It was Cadbury, forced 
to redesign their Swiss Chalet chocolate wrapper which showed the Matterhorn. EC regulations or the Bosman ruling most likely. 
thspey placename adorned the new Land-Rover Discovery? 


“6 Aviemore. as doublepage-splashed across the broadsheets all autumn. Hardly an appropriate name, unless you seek a vehicle 
encased in concrete and fitted with in-car gaming machines. Coincidentally, notorious Aviemore-trasher George Pottinger (chum 
of ae se aoe 81, soon 1 after the ae acaba perhaps ee shock at sia ie pauses dahl exposed. 


2 im structure was completed « at a cost of £18 billion? 
Typoed as 20008610”, SOFTY, but it it shouldn’ t really have hindered folk. Only GW gave the Three Gorges Dam, on the Yangtze. 


These are oilfields west of Shetland. Foinaven (of uncertain depth) and Schiehallion (named after the Scottish Riverdance) have 
been around a while; the imminent onstreamness of Suilven was announced last summer. 
movi the chart from Moray to the Outer Hebrides? 

Not ot Billy Geach. nor Graham Cornwallis, and gibberish without the new Harveys wallchart — on which Cook’s Cairn has, 
remarkably, drifted offshore to Harris. Your Ed (in on late checking) knows how this happened, but it wasn’t his fault, nor a 
deliberate eel honest. Meanwhile, Uisgnaval Mor looks very nice in Moray: go and climb it before it moves back again. 
i in A Life Less Ordinary? 

/ Ewan mini since Soon ee wietets oc scarc ly bears thinki _ 


Jerusalem for real his time. ‘The Ben i is no vondinary ge aa this was no canines binge. The oltis was “ cepremgeres it was is the 
prenuptial jaunt of William Hague, who, as “Mr Jefferson”, stayed in the Inverlochy Castle Hotel’s £298-a-night Glencoe Suite. 
He then ate the food and climbed the hill before burying himself in the warm bosom of Ffyona Campbell or some such blonde. 
2a Which two General Election constituencies were named after specific British hills? 

The Wrekin and Pendle, although Edinburgh Pentlands, and Kilmarnock and Loudoun, were reasonable wrong, attempts. Other 
ideas: Bassetlaw, Birmingham Hodge Hill, Caerphilly, and Glasgow Maryhill. The latter, oddly, derives from one Mary Hill. 

2b In the most hill-filled constituency, which loser shared a name with two categories of hill? 

Almost everyone got Donald (Donny) Munro, who cropped up in last year’s quiz in the context of Dun Rig, which he has now left. 
2c Which political party was founded by John Muir? 

The first sort-’em-out tester, separating the literal from the lateral. Most thought: Muir — Sierra Club — green party. Only SB/BB 
and GP told of a different John Muir, founder of The Albion Party, who polled 126 votes against Hamilton and Bell in Tatton 1997, 
2d What connects the Labour victory with Ynys Mon? 

Slightly easier; the Anglesey high point Mynydd Bodafon, 178m, connects with the overall Labour majority of 178 seats. Only 
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half marks for those who gave 179, having forgotten to subtract the Speaker, Mynydd Boothroyd. Nicest attempt came from BB, 
who spotted that Ynys Mon i is an anagram of“ synonym’, Lice that < a synonym — Tony Blair is Holyhead. 


Which nobody knew. Suggestions included cameras, s, mobile phones, -anoraks, axes, walking poles, dogs, papooses, pagers, and 
GPSs. BB and BJ both tried a play on breeches and breaches of confidentiality, but it was simply beards. In November, Labour 
whips told bearded backbencher Paddy Tipping to shove off and shave. Tipping refused, saying that the public wanted politi- 
cians “confident in their hairiness”. Quite nee this leaueat rs sinc Dobson / Irvine Butterfield isn’t clear. “Ors ue 


Some thought of a ‘climb, Jacob’s Csdderi in Cares an e-Sneachee or ret the Ladder 
path on Lochnagar, or of Kinder; but /B, PS, and RW knew the lovely Jacob’s Ladder 
path in the Mamores, corner-cutting between the main ridge and the Devil’s spur, 
omitting = an lubhair— — as sit may etticeltg now deleted from the Munros listing. 


Tryon bag, Ba’ G. you "1 clits to 121m, as sedid one W H Smith whilst becoming Munroist 1121 in 1992. Nothing to do with 
newsagents, despite neat linkage from C/EH: all Scottish W H Smith branches have closed down, and they quote Atholl Estates 
as pcr that = Tilt can no longer’ ms driven because “that past privilege of the general public’s has been rescinded.” 


When. in eng Ed’s nowss om ze brew acpi Hamish t told en receiving enquires to both this and 3f. And he didn’t know! So no 
points for him, and none for saying Brown (Munroist 62) and Tulloch (Munroist 85) share a middle M. Ipt for seeing they’re the 
first Munroists of each sex a with a given name. /B unearthed Barbara Tulloch, executed for witchcraft on se in 1712! 


“ofa Marilyn Monroe”, i be precise, and it’s Beinn a’Bheithir, as deechibad on p103 Climbing the Corbetts, whats > Hamish, 
climbing) bicelles was evidently having another session of “most erotic imaginings”. 

3g Whi y became 130 tonnes lighter? 

Gant Goats or 1 The Gon, since the cairn, allegedly of this tonnage, was removed. SB/BB argued that the hill remained the same 
weight, since the i were used for ee lower down; but we Gonitied that “Munro” refers only to the actual summit. 


fviaothameapected. with most quizzers setting: that only these two hills have a Munro number-order (on pp58-69 of the latest 
list) matching cana sin ee number: ao sii 36 iano Sone Gaoith is also on OS43, not that that matters here. 


ig 


sila 


noi wrong, character. 


ab “ee hi sh TR ANG n id dy? 
(c) Pinnacle Ridge, Sgurr nan Gillean, 1938, coaxed by his Eton Tecnteare Claud Elliott (pp81- -86, On my way to the ehiby Oddly, 
Kennedy was interviewed by Nicky Campbell (see 8c) on wh ive Livei in Dec. Bu e didn’ n the C illin, nor Nicky Streap. 

‘There are only three true sp 5 . 
Motor racing, Old Man and the Sea notwithstandi 2, as asserted by ol shotgun features eath in th {fternoon. There was 
a whiff of the a of the Corrie: in the ti of the third Mrs Hemingway, Martha Gellhorn, in the gap between — 5 and TAC36. 


One of your "Ed's pen questions for 0} once ates correct answers, from BB, S;, B and GW, familiar aT the i eeney ination. 
edited The Rattle Bag, forerunner of The School Bag. GW was taught English by someone who also taught Hughes. Half marks 
(split iambs?) to KG for Hat that Shes cover of Robest Carlen Comers Poetical Hark: shows aman ackues a stone toa cairn. 


We spoiled a neat idea ere. The intention was 5 ao there s a Sybil Point on Dingle, and the most famous Sybil since Tarquinius 
Priscus was played by Prunella Scales in Fawlty Towers. Trouble was, Scales was recently appointed President of the Society for — 
the Protection of Rural England, not the RA. Oops. They’re all the same these outdoor organisations, just like black footballers. 
5d Which Irish Marilyn is 8736 times as high as its name? 
Dividing 8736 by twelve gives 7285; a pices stasonale minenin-< ah a hill, and of course the height of Inch Top, on Inch Island. - 
6a Which Scottish band released the album tre n 
Track Ten on the aptly-named Songs from Northern Bri tain A your Ed’s faves Teenage Fanclub. Nice try, but nothing doing, fo 
“Mount Everest Sings the Blues”, from the eponymous 1979 album by The Korgis. These (Andy David and James Warren) came | 
from Bath, although both were once part of the ee een Sie ee (who recorded the instrumental “Coniston Water”). ** 
ic 1 band released the album 
Less favoured by your Ed, but better than jazz for sure: The Diggers. 

6c Which Beatles album had Mount Everest as its working title? 

Complicated — and we risk reviving Rocky Raccoon’s rancour here. We set this having seen Mount Everest given as the working 4 
title for Let It Be; but the idea also applies to the far superior Abbey Road. PC suggested Abbey Road was merely Everest, a belief ; 


~# supported by http://ourworld.compuserve. com/homepages/mdcarey/timeline.htm, which applies the name to the complex over- 
a lapping late-sixties period. The White Album preceded Everest: this had the working title A Doll s House. Another website, http-// 
zg members.aol.com/mrkite6777/rare.htm, says: “Abbey Road ... was the most technically accomplished album ... and the engineer 
had a say in the title of it. The album was to be called Everest, after engineer Geoff Emerik’s favored [sic] brand of cigarettes. When 
= it was suggested that The Beatles fly to the Himalayas to shoot a cover, they felt prepared to go no further than just outside the 
S studio. The Abbey Road cover became one of the most famous of all time.” Presumably Macca got cold feet about going barefoot 
2 inthe Himalaya. Full mass for Let It Be or Abbey Road. The current late Oasis period i is known as Dunkery Beacon. 
D vhi iconoclast ... said his favourite item of clothing was “a sharkskin sui made by Timothy Everest...’? 

& An amazing spread here- -the resulting ménage would be worth paying to see if ever - gathered i in the one room: Tariq Ali, Melvyn 
@ Bragg, Ben Elton, Harry Enfield, Jools Holland, Clive James, Cameron McNeish, Jonathan Ross, Jimmy Saville, Stuart Staples. Only 

sen ial m ber of Late R iew, and ex of wannabe (but not racy enough) TAC columnist Julie Burchill. 


One for the hip young, eahannvere years ve never heard of KLF, The K Foiniceaion, 3X, fl ‘million in royalties burned on Jura, 
F*** the Millennium (their asterisks), or Bill Drummond and Jimmy Cauty, never mind. You’re missing out on a pair of post- 
postmodern heroes, but never mind. But sixteen well-sussed entrants knew (or were good at Himalayan guessing) that Drummond 
and Cauty reinvented themselves as K2 Plant Hire Ltd to propose The Great Northern Pyramid of the People. If built, this anti- 
Dome statement will make the Angel of the North seem a mild flap. The idea is for the public to send in abandoned bricks: “K2 Plant 
Hire will collect the bricks and organise the rest. The site is yet to be announced. It will be open to the public free of charge, 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. You will be able to do what you want with it. Climb it, paint it, polish it, eat your sandwiches on it, or chip away 
at it. It will stand for as long as there is any of it left. It will promote nothing. Be spon: red by nobody. And owned by everybody.” 
6g The id will contain 87,250,000 bricks, with a base width of 300 feet. How high will it be? 

Ina pre-run 1 of the 9c and 9d mayhem, several quizzers submitted trigonometrical/geometrical working derived from height/base/ 
volume equations and looking like the back of an old school jotter. This gave figures of 300ft, 277ft, 212ft, 204ft, 160ft, 59.43m, and 
115ft. Far simpler was to read the K2 press release, which quoted 150ft. BB miraculously gave this despite a wrong answer for 6f! 
7a What peak plummeted on Plymouth? 

Montserrat (where Plymouth is the main town) has been very much under the volcano. The only doubt concerns whether the 
highest summit, Chances Peak (formerly a neat 914m) had itself erupted, or ifit was another, more general, location in the Soufriére 
Hills. Various Caribbean guidebooks later, this still felt as unclear as the result of a Trinidadian Test, so et Bisa for both/either. 
7b Wh en More Assynt / New Caledonia; Snowdon / Saint Helena; Snaefell / Seycheile / Haiti? 
Suspicions that this might be the hardest question underestimated the five who spotted that the lettered igrid square afar each hill 
matches the international standard two-letter abbreviation (ISO 3166) for the corresponding country/dependency: NC, SH, SC, 
HT. But no-one scored the full three points, since no-one spotted that each hill is also the highest point in its lettered grid square. 


More geichawork than peers most recognised this as the character for Fuji-san, or Mount Fuji. Fujiyama, as given in a couple 
oa answers, is ay incorrect — no Japanese would name it thus — but we didn’t penalise. 


pinaSéettishhilconed: WK: MH mR 


POT designed by TAC’ s Japanese-speaking backroom girl such that a trip down the Chinese carryout wouldn’ t solve them 
all. (c) and (d) are specifically Japanese characters — so SB/BB faxed friends in Sydney who have a Japanese babysitter. Only a few 
were completely flummoxed (eg C/EH’s attempt to transliterate into Cyrillic), and lots of bonuses were scored for an all-correct set 
s seauiite. mountain pass, waterfall, ns sheep. 


A comets always throws up: al separ spas We were wanting Blythemans Rig, in square N NX4880 on OL32, Galloway. Another 
pointscoring 13:13 (also ona tree-spur) came from /B: Southerly Nick, NT4038 on OL44. BB found Fundhope Slack, NT 8618, OL16, 
while BS sawa 12:12. ae Law, NT7606, OL16. se sue et mcs read an obituary by the fine 14: is a Hoegbunam. 


ha eap,t Ben Creggan, and Nicky Campbell? 
en is 909m, Ben Creggan is 693m, and the ex Wheel of Fortune host is now the mid-morning, anchor on Radio Five Live, 
frequency 909/693m. JW was only half right for thinking that Campbell was still at 1FM, whilst WG needs his brain retuning after 
a to link Co Mayo (home of Ben Creggan), Simon Mayo, and somebody once having eaten a mayonnaise sandwich on Streap. 
_ water announces that a | ee have to move? 


A bit aH ER eral this, since ‘the her (oT 2 of the ae ea shows Corbett Beinn Odhar "(Conte a WG ina phonecall to the 
proprietor). But we asked for a Munro, and sneaking in at edge of shot is a chunk of Ben Challum. We mellowed out though, so Ipt 
Honeshaless for Odhar. iy ote the here, as opposed to 3g, “Munro” means any part of the hill.) It’s still a terrible poem, whatever. 
FWha ina with Mr Ting Ming Siong of Sibu, Sarawak? 

nto Python’ s Fim Tim Lim Bim Biscuit-Barrel, and the 658m Cowal Graham Stob na Boine Druim-fhinn. The 
elie is g OE and, according, to the latest ESS Book of: rindi Mr snk has beet best man oat arecord 1089 weddings. 


Not hard if you anctit Giclee or rotten a central Scotland friend: vey answer is in n full: view mare ol seated by pensioners 
gasping over mid-shopping fags. The fourth name was liable to be Ben Cleuch, Ledi, Venue, or A’an. And the winner is ... Ben Ledi. 
A Rai contains an OS map of north Scotland. What island is named halfway along Loch Ness? 


12 


No-one was trainspottisher enough to visit Cowlairs depot or wherever, so /B and JJ must have merely guessed the Isle of Man. 
The map, spotted by your Ed on a recent journey, consists of a cut-in-half OS Routemaster with a drafted-in eastings bar pasted 
across the cut. Lsiees ne — a of ees ney vans ih aaa three-legged five-Marilyned Tynwalded island. 


ses 


No such thing as an n easy finish toa STAC quiz, and ait the PS/BS. consortium solved all six to earn the bonus mark. 9b and 9e were 
the most user-friendly, whilst screeds of equations were submitted by those who took “trigonometry” literally in user-fiendish 9c 
and 9d. Have you not been reading recent TACs, where concrete pillars have been in vogue? And we didn’t take the cruel path of 
asking about flush bracket numbers: it was simple heights. Anyway, 9a was the last of the Irish questions: Loughsalt Mountain 
ee BS - Brickany 3 m)= Great Sugar vocal + Little Sugar Loaf {Siz Mangerton Mountain (843m). 


Oe shot off at canes neta: swith tales o f slide rules splintered 
against walls in frustration. It was nothing like as hard, again solvable from Landrangers. These hills have trig points not on the 
main summit, and the equation sums their heights (Ward’s Stone, in Bowland, has two summit trigs, both overtopped by nearby 
al (547m E Lomond (424m) a WSe (61m WSw (560m) = Spidean Coire nan Clach (972m). 


sues 


Took this a stage further, th equat n fit g, the differences between summit heights and trigs: Spidean Coire nan Clach 21 
(993 - 972m) + Little Conval 5 (552m - 547m) - 2(Slioch) 2 (981m - 980m) = East Lomond 24 (448m - 424m). 


And ares anyone who researc the quiz in a library, but who failed on this, was missing the obvious. Dewey Classification 
numbers ... Cricket 796 - Chess 794 + Maps 912 = Hillwalking 914. GW ended with a good gag: Cricket (MCC) - Chess(C)+ | 
bins (OS) =Hillwalking (MCOS, Mountaineering Council of Scotland). He’s got a point. 


' ces: Argyll Holiday and Short Break Guide 1997; CIA on-line World Factbook, Appendix F (http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/nsolo, 
want htm); Climbing the Corbetts, Hamish M Brown (Gollancz, 1988); Death in the Afternoon, Emest Hemingway (Cape, 1932); The 
Guardian; Guinness Book of Records (Guinness, 1997); The Herald; The Hewitts and Marilyns of England, Alan Dawson (TACit, 1997); The 
Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland, E D Clements (TACit, 1997); The Modern Readers Japanese-English Character Dictionary, Second Revised — 
Edition, Andrew N Nelson (Tuttle, 1974); Munros and Corbetts Chart, enlarged to include Grahams and Donalds (Harveys, 1997); Munro’s 
Tables (SMC, 1997); On my way to the club, Ludovic Kennedy (Collins, 1989); OS maps; The Rattle Bag, Seamus Heaney / Ted Hughes (Faber. 
1982); The Relative Hills of Britain, Dawson (Cicerone, 1992); Scotland on Sunday; Where Angels Fear to Tread, E M Forster (Amold, 1905). 
Neen nna ea ee ee eee 


Edie Horto i 


WHAT IS IT about us humans (maybe | presume too much 
here, but | assume we all are), that we need to collect things? 
We collect all manner of things. Donald Trump collects money 
and casinos. Elizabeth Taylor collects husbands. Hamish 
Brown (even if he claims it isn’t so) collects mountains he has 
climbed again and again. People collect toy trains, stamps, and 
thimbles. Victorians put pins through and collected bugs. 
They collected fossils and hunting trophies. 

While | am a willing participant in hillwalking with Christopher, 
my sweetie, | do not collect hills. However, | do participate in 
the mindless collecting of ... rocks! My rock collection contains 
specimens from Tiree, from the tops of Sgurr na Lapaich and Bidean nam Bian, from the shingle beach 
near Sizewell nuclear reactor in Suffolk, from Tunisia, even from the Himalaya. That last one, | bought; 
the others have all been picked up on walks and carried in pockets and backpacks (sometimes for days 
as they get forgotten). 

My rocks sit on windowsills and on tables and fireplace surrounds. They take me back in my mind 
when | handle them. These rocks become whole new solar systems in my mind. Théir colours evoke 
visions of the skies they have themselves witnessed, the snows and the rains; the movement of earth 
and the changing of the landscape. My rocks help me to look at the world around me through different 
lenses, to look across time. They also remind me that | am human. | exist in my thinking and my ability to 
make abstract connections and to imagine. | exist in my ability to dream. 

Collecting rocks gives my imagination and my dreams a physical resting place. Perhaps, while we 
walk for exercise, for the challenge, for the view, perhaps we are also, in our walking, giving our dreams 
a physical resting place in our bodies, and taking our dreams into ourselves. Then again, maybe my head 
is just full of rocks. { 3 


_ Allowing for measurement error — 
a principled approach to peak bagging 


RECENT DEBATE on the latest revision of Munro 5 Tables has 
overshadowed the fact that past revisions have tended to be 
driven by resurveying rather than by subjective judgment on 
what is deserving of being designated a Munro or Munro Top. 
Older readers may remember the consternation when the OS 
remapped heights in metres rather than feet. Why can’t the OS 
give a decimal place, some asked? — then we would know 
whether a peak mapped as 914 metres was over or under the 
magic 914.4 (the metric equivalent of 3000ft). Wouldn’t we? 

The reason why the OS declines to quote decimal places is 
that the measurements aren’t that accurate. How accurate are 
they, then? When I contacted the OS, their Geodetic Advisor 
referred me to Chapter 11 of J B Harley’s Ordnance Survey 
Maps — a descriptive manual. Harley gives a maximum error 
of +/-2ft for triangulation stations and +/-3.3m for spot heights 
from aerial plotting. (Note that in a similar piece in TGO 
Baggerwatch April, an error crept in such that +/-2m was 
given for trigs; all other TGO figures were correct however — 
Ed.) Soa hill mapped as 913m, say, has a distinct possibility of 
being, over 914.4m in reality. Take several such hills and the 
probability of at least one of them being over 914.4m becomes 
quite large. In fact, if someone has climbed only the 284 
Munros in the SMC list, the probability that they have climbed 
all significant Scottish 3000ft hills is only 21%. 

A lot of problems with lists can be resolved by changing the 
issue from “what hills are currently considered to be over 
3000ft?”’, to “what hills should I climb to give a reasonable 
degree of assurance that I have climbed all hills over 3000ft?” 
The difference is that the second approach takes into account 
measurement error (and, inter alia, rounding error) while the 
first does not. Producing such a list requires an elementary 
statistical calculation, requiring only the assumption that the 
errors are normally distributed and that the quoted accuracy is 
to be interpreted as +/- 3 standard deviations, as elsewhere in 
Harley’s book. For the benefit of numerate readers (all TACers 
— Ed.), Villustrate the calculation in the case of Munros. 

The first step is to compile a list of “near misses”. In the case 
of Munros, these comprise Corbetts of 911m or above. (The 
probability of a hill mapped at 910m being above 914.4m is 
too remote to be worth considering). The only non-Corbetts 
meriting consideration are Creag na h-Eighe (913m) and Meall 
Gaineimh on Ben Avon (914m), both of which have c 69m of 
reascent. Although several Munros have less reascent than 
this, I have rejected both hills on the grounds that Creag na 
h-Eighe is listed as a Top in the 1891 edition of the Zables, and 
Meall Gaineimh lacks sufficient individuality to be a strong 
candidate — Creag, an Dail Mhor to the south (972m and a 
Top) has a similar amount of reascent, for example. 

The probability of any single hill mapped at x being above 
914.4m is given by F((x-914.4)/s) where s is the standard 
deviation of the measurement error and F the cumulative 
normal distribution function. For example, Beinn Dearg in 
Torridon is mapped at 914m (here taken as 2998ft from the old 
imperial map). The standard deviation for a spot height is 1.1m, 
so the above formula gives a probability of 0.29 that Beinn 
Dearg, is over 914.4m (on a scale of 0 to 1, where 1 equals 
certainty). Similarly, the probabilities of Sgurr a’ Choire-bheithe 
in Knoydart (913m) and Beinn Bhreac in Atholl (912m) being, 
above 914.4m are 0.10 and 0.015 respectively, and, for The Fara, 
0.001. We can exclude the possibility of Leathad an Taobhain 
being over 914.4m because, despite being mapped at 912m, this 
is a triangulation point and the error much lower. Foinaven 


presents a slight problem: the recent mapping at 914m would — 


give a Munro probability of 36%, but information given by 
the OS to the SMC in 1990 quotes a range of error of 913.8m to 
915.2m, which implies the measurement was rounded down 
from 914.5m (a 914.5 measurement may be rounded up or down). 

Assuming, that the errors on different hills are independent 
of each other, the probability that a// the aforementioned hills 
are beneath the critical 914.4m is given by [1-P,][1-P,][1-P,] 
[1-P,][1-P,], where P, is the probability that hill 7 exceeds 
914.4m. This comes to 0.21, ie the 21% probability mentioned 
above. If you climb Foinaven, the probability that none of 
the remaining hills is over 914.4m is [1-P,][1-P,][1-P,][1-P,], or 
63%. Adding Beinn Dearg increases this to 88%, and climbing 
Sgurr a’ Choire-bheithe as well gives you 98.5%. Throw in 
Beinn Bhreac and the probability reaches 99.9%, enough to 
satisfy most baggers and to fulfil the more general usage of 
“probability”. If you prefer to take Foinaven as 914m, then the 
21% probability becomes 40%, ie still odds-on that you haven’t 
climbed them all; the other probabilities are unchanged. 

Similar calculations can be made for other lists. For example, 
neglecting sub-Murdos will give you only a 22% probability 
of having climbed all subsidiary peaks likely to merit the 
status of Munro Top — if you accept the Murdo criterion of 
>30m of reascent. To get a probability of 99.6%, you need 
to climb Carn na Caim S Top in Drumochter (914m), Sgurr na 
Ruaidhe E Top in Strathfarrar (913m), Meall Buidhe SE Top in 
Glen Lyon (912m anda Munro Top until 1974), Beinn a’Chlachair 
E Top (977m but 29m of reascent), The Chancellor on the 
Aonach Eagach (924m, 28m of reascent), and Bidean a’ Ghlas 
Thuill N Top (919m, 26m of reascent), in addition to Creag na 
h-Eighe and Meal! Gaineimh mentioned above. 


mt foes 


For Corbetts, sticking to the published list gives a 51% 
probability of having climbed those hills meeting Corbett’s 
criterion. “Near misses” include Grahams Beinn Talaidh, 
Sgurr a’Chorainn, and Cnoc Coinnich, all mapped at 761m, 
and Shee of Ardtalnaig, Beinn a’ Chapuill, and Carn an Tionail, 
mapped at 759m. To these add Glas Mheall Mor (830m), Marg, 
na Craige (834m), Beinn Gharbh (896m), and Kirriereoch Hill 
(786m), each with nominally 149m of reascent and an indi- 
vidual 1.4% probability of the actual drop being at least 152.4m 
(500ft). Climbing all these gives a “completion” probability of 
99.98%; miss out the three 759m hills and it’s still 99%. 

Finally, there is a quite different source of error which I have 
not attempted to evaluate: the assumption the measurement 
is at the highest point. Spot heights are obtained by tracing 
an electronic pointer on a screen and reading off the co- 
ordinates; there is no guarantee that the operator has 
spotted the highest point (or lowest in the case of a bealach), 
particularly if the hill is not very “peaky”. This accounts 
for some of the differences between 1:50000 and 1:25000 
maps, as they are produced by different teams. 

All this will doubtless seem pedantic to many — but isn’t 
peak bagging pedantic by its very nature? If your objective is 


| toclimb Munros, or Corbetts, or some other named list, then 


fine; but if it is to climb all Scottish 3000ft hills, all English 
2000s, or whatever, then a “probabilistic” approach will give a 
much greater degree of confidence of achieving your aim. 


Chris Crocker 
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1ill informed 


Dear TAC, 


Cruachan calculation (TAC33, p6; 
TAC34, p20) 


For Roger Boswell to admit that any- 
one, anywhere, has ever got anything 
right is a remarkable and perhaps 
unprecedented event. So I’m particu- 
larly gratified that he endorses my 
assessment of the Cruachan / Windy 
Standard ratio. 

Facts on these issues are supplied 
by people who are already banging 
hard on one end of the drum or the 
other. Such quantities as the “real” cost 
of wind-generated electricity can be 
calculated to almost anything. At the 
moment, wind energy receives a 
subsidy of 4p per unit so as to enter 
the grid at the same price as competing, 
energies, viz 2p per unit. Roughly. 
A partisan for either side could 
provide, and justify, very different 
figures, and if there’s a disinterested 
energy engineer who can give me 
anything more meaningful and 
accurate, I’ll be glad to have it. 4p extra 
seems reasonable for a developing 
technology. Early bicycles were much 
more expensive than horses, or than 
litters borne by slaves. 

My Cruachan calculation was in fact 
the dodgiest of the lot, but it hasn’t 
been attempted before so I thought 
I ought to have a go. You can’t just 
leave electricity lying in a pile until 
you're ready to use it. The main 
drawback of wind energy is not its 
price, which will presumably come 
down, but its unpredictable arrival, and 
hence the need for (very roughly) a 
Cruachan pumped storage system 
for every forty windfarms. 

Suppose it were necessary, for the 
fertility of the soil, that five cabinet 
ministers should be ritually beheaded 
every spring, and their blood scattered 
from helicopters. There would be 
careful investigations as to whether, 
perhaps, four ministers might be 
sufficient. There would be monitoring 
of the results to make sure that the sad 
sacrifice was in fact justified; gorgeous 
marble tombs would be erected; 
compensation would be paid. 


Such is not the case when hills go 
under windfarms, valleys under 
hydro schemes. Hill lovers, who 
are, perhaps, prepared to make such 
a sacrifice for the sake of the planet, 
are told that we are in fact making no 
sacrifice at all as the structures are 
beautiful. And while there’s plenty of 
banging of the drum, anyone sitting 
in the middle trying to balance the 
damage to the Carsphairns against 
the ultimate benefit to the planet is 
liable to get pretty well deafened. 


Yours, 

Ronald Turnbull 

Thornhill 
Era a ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Does anyone know of any evidence 
regarding the salinity of sea lochs? 
When you think of the volume of fresh 
water flowing into them, they surely 
can’t be of the same salinity as sea 
water throughout their lengths. Nor can 
this be constant, because of seasonal 
variations in the flow of fresh water, as 
well as differences in tidal level. Most 
of the western lochs will have the same 
range of tidal levels at their outflows; 
so, apart from variation in depth, 
width, and length, they should be 
broadly similar in level of salinity. 
Shouldn’t they? 

Loch Etive ought to have a marked 
difference, because of the sill at Connel 
Narrows which forms the Falls of 
Lora at low tide. So there must be a net 
outflow from the loch between ebb tide 
and the point where water level is the 
same over the Falls. Yet it’s fifteen miles 
or more from Kinlochetive to Connel. 
Is there so much diffusion as to render 
all that water saline to some degree? 

The case of Loch Duich is a real 
puzzle. It’s nearly seventeen miles from 
Kyle to Shiel Bridge. A vast gathering 
ground for fresh water; yet Kintail 
is Cinn t-Saile, the “Head of the Salt”. 
So how salty is Loch Duich? 

We tend to think of “tidal waters” as 
sea water, when in fact they are merely 
affected by tidal rise and fall. Bonar 
Bridge and Inverlael are less than forty 
miles apart; both are tidal, but they’ re 
hardly to be classed as seaside 
villages, are they? The Lincolnshire 
town of Gainsborough, on the River 
Trent, is affected by high tides in the 
Humber, it even has a small tidal “bore”; 
yet the town is umpteen miles from salt 
water. Heavy rainfall combined with a 
high tide can cause flooding far inland, 
simply because the water cannot get 
away fast enough, not because the sea 


1, is pushing its way up river. 


So where does a sea loch change from 
fresh, to brackish, to fully salt water? 
Anyone any ideas? Otherwise Ill 
have to write to Notes and Queries 
in The Guardian, and display my 
ignorance for all to see. 


Yours, 
Mick Furey 
Maltby 


SSeS eee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


It was interesting to read in Alan 
Blanco’s MapWatch (TAC35, pp14-15) 
that the OS are attempting to Gaelicise 
more hill names. Scottish hill names are 
derived from four languages — Gaelic, 
Scots, Norse, and Britannic. As Peter 
Drummond points out in his Scottish 
Hill and Mountain Names, Norse and 
Britannic are dead, while Scots is ina 
critical condition and Gaelic is a living, 
language for only a small number of 
people mainly in the Western Isles. 

Although Gaelic is the most important 
language for hill names, Norse names 
are common for hills in the Western 
Islands and the north, while Scots and 
Britannic names appear in central 
and southern areas. It seems dubious 
whether Norse names should be 
“converted” into Gaelic. Should pure 
Norse names like Stulaval and Roneval 
be transliterated into Gaelic as Stulabhal 
and Roineabhal? 

How far will the OS go? Will they 
deprive us of Scots names like Meikle 
Bin and Corserine? Will the Britannic 
name “Ochils” disappear from our 
maps? Can a mixed Gaelic / Scots name 
like Ben Cleuch remain? And what will 
become of Brown Cow Hill? 


Antirevisionist, 
Rowland Bowker 
Portinscale 


Bay = ne 
Dear Angry Corrie, 


Having recently retired from a long 
and enjoyable career in the haulage 
industry, during which time I spent 
almost every spare moment climbing 
the mountains of Britain and of Ireland, 
I decided to “thwart Time’s grasping 
hands”, as the hymn writer has it, by 
embarking on a study of the pop music 
charts so beloved of the young, people 
with whom I must endeavour to keep 
astride of. Much of what I at first 
heard was a mystery and a puzzle to me, 
little more than banging and wailing 
and shouting, and so unlike the Big 
Band Classics to which my dearest 
Mavis and I courted oh so long ago now. 
I was about to turn to my alternative 


“Twilight Assurance” plan of catama- 
ran racing, when I heard a catchy ditty 
by an “independent group” (I think 
that is the term) of Indian boys who sang, 
tunefully of “Brim Fell of Asher”. 

Now, | have no idea what “Asher” this 
may be — perhaps he is a land-owner? 
(I also faintly recall an actress of that 
name once cavorting with Mick Jagger.) 
Yet it was heartening to hear the youth 
of today expressing familiarity with 
dear old Brim Fell, such a fine summit on 
the broad “whaleback” between Swirl 
How and Coniston Old Man. Many 
were the splendid days I spent on those 
selfsame Coniston Fells, man and 
boy, always in the hope of seeing 
A Wainwright or Harry Griffin, neither 
of whom I ever met however. Such happy 
memories! I fully intend to continue 
to make use of my nephew’s “garage- 
blaster” in hope of hearing more tunes 
which speak of hills of home. 


Yours sincerely, 

George Porridge 

Morecambe 
ea eS ay ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Harsh words from Mags Hunter and 
Richard Selman (7T4C35, p19), but no 
less true for that — I did, indeed, not 
know my Otses from my Tsodilos. But 
I do now, with all credit to them for 
pointing out the mistake. 

It happened like this: there were 
two mountain names I was never 
entirely satisfied with in World Tops and 
Bottoms — Otse (Botswana) and 
Rawanduz (Iraq). Both names were 
given by just a single source (one that 
I had found unreliable in the past), and 
both names were shared with nearby 
settlements. Could it be that a map had 
been misread, and a town’s name 
applied to a mountain? So I was 
distinctly cheered to find the CIA’s 
World Factbook giving, an alternative 
name for the Botswana highpoint: 
Tsodilo Hill. I marked it down in my 
Stuff To Look Into file. And then, later, 
in a fit of brainlessness, I must have 
shifted it to my Established Revisions 
file (sadly, this is how I organise my 
life) without ever having checked it 
properly. Mea maxima culpa. 

So: the Tsodilo Hills (the highest of 
which is occasionally called Tsodilo Hill) 
are of course exactly where Mags and 
Richard say they are, up in the top left 
of Botswana amid the Kalahari sands 
and the San tribespeople. And the CIA 
is wrong — the Botswana highpoint is 
at the opposite end of the country, 
down near the South African border, 
just precisely where I said it was before 
I started messing around. 


But is it called Otse? Well, yes, it 
probably is. (Can you detect just the 
merest hint of gritted teeth in that last 
sentence?) Independent confirmation 
comes from the GEOnet Name Server 
at Attp://164.214.2.59/gns/html/ 
index.html, which lists two Otses — 
one town and one hill, in the right 
location and separated by just a couple 
of kilometres. 

And what about Rawanduz? Well, 
GEOnet provides the goods there, too, 
and this time in my favour — only one 
Rawanduz is listed (actually appearing 
as Rawandoz), and that’s the town. The 
mountain appears as Gundah Zhur, the 
alternative name I provided in TAC34. 

But with this sort of thing there are 
always going to be people with better 
local knowledge than I have, and I’m 
grateful for any and all corrections. 

Please keep them coming. 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison 
Beanoland 


PS — Roger Bell wrote in about hill 
pictures that have been printed mirror- 
reversed (TAC35, p16). As befits my 
global remit, I’d like to point out a 
global reversal — did anyone else spot 
that the Earth was the wrong way round 
when it made its first appearance in 
Sigourney Weaver’s latest sci-fi slasher 
flick, Alien Resurrection? 


PPS — And palaeontologist Richard 
Fortey must be gnashing his teeth over 
a similarly reversed globe on the cover 
of his new book Life: An Unauthorised 
Biography. 

[DUES sis Cen Re cece eS AE 
Dear TAC, 


Cross references (TAC33, p18; TAC34, 
pp17-18; TAC35, p16) 


I can confirm that I was on Maol Chean- 
dearg on 15/5/87, and saw no cross. 
This would seem to narrow the erection 
down to the period 15/5/87 — 7/8/88. 
Also, the Ben Ledi cross was still fine 
on 21/10/97. 


From: Chris Peart 
Frome 


Ed. — Ah, but a spanner has been 
thrown into this cruciform neatness, 
since we've all been assuming that 
the MCD cross simply toppled, 
never to rise again like a — er — 
phoenix from the ashes. Innes Thomson 
of Inverurie phoned to say he climbed 
MCD on 19/1/97, when the rugged 
old cross was leaning against the 
summit cairn, casual as you like. This 
was over eight years afier Stuart Benn’s 
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summit sighting, and thirty-one 
months after Val Hamilton found it 
down in the crags. But when one of 
Innes’ friends climbed the hill in 
December ’97, it was away again. 
Ee a ee 
Dear TAC, 


After reading Nick Kempe’s letter in 
TAC34 (p/2), I put aside all the better 
things I had to do and spent some time 
hunting for Real Mountains, and am 
happy to say that I found a few. 

In addition to those listed by Nick, 
and your Editorial recognition of Carn 
Eige, there are two clear candidates in 
Ben Macdui (separated from Ben Nevis 
by the Loch Ericht trench), and Ben 
More, Crianlarich (given its identity 
by Glen Falloch and Strath Fillan). 
Possibly more contentious is Sgurr Mor 
in the Fannichs, which according, to 
Butterfield is either 1110m or the slightly 
lower 3637ft. (Blanco gives 1110m/ 
3642ft in The Murdos — Ed.) OS25 
gives the summit of the A890 at Luib 
as 197m, a tantalising 913m below 
Sgurr Mor, and John Thomas’ The Skye 
Railway gives the highest point of 
that line as 646ft, which is the same as 
197m. But both road and railway are 
slightly above the peaty bottom of 
the glen at this point, so presumably the 
requisite extra metre or two are there, 
making Sgurr Mor “Real”, at least to 
metricated individuals like myself 
(though not, presumably, to Bruce the 
Baker’s in Portknockie, who continued 
to use shillings and pence and refer to 
the conversion chart on the wall until 
they retired in 1982). It is interesting 
that the list thus includes two Big 
Hills and one Big Peak, so the folk who 
named the hills must have known a 
thing or two. 


John Thomas’ Skye Railway 


This definition of hills has its — 
consequences: Glen Tilt is on the slopes © 
of Ben Macdui, and Dunrobin Castle 
is at the foot of Sgurr Mor (or, for 
imperialists, Carn Eige). So will the - 
Dukes of Atholl and Sutherland wish 
to be consulted for permission to climb 


these summits? (Tough shit if they do 


anyway — Ed.) 
Guidebooks will require fewer 
chapters, but will need more information 


for each climb. Walkers tackling Ben "= 


Macdui from, say, the Moray coast ~ 


hill informed 


should be advised not to cross the 
airfields at Kinloss and Lossiemouth. 
But at least these walkers will have 
the comfort of knowing that if lost 
and benighted in Elgin on their return, 
an RAF helicopter is not far away. 

I’m sure the TAC Commission will 
come up with other ramifications; but, 
meantime, the Real Mountains leave me 
free to climb all the other Munros (apart 
from the three down, four to go) with- 
out fear of being labelled a bagger. 


Yours, 
David W Summers 
Culloden 


Ed. — In addition to the 3000fi-drop 
hills given by Kempe and Summers, 
Ronald Turnbull briefly broke off 
from windfarm-pondering to suggest 
Snowdon (with a col at the Forth and 
Clyde Canal), Liathach, and Beinn 
Dearg in Ross-shire — although surely 
the latter is superseded by Sgurr Mor 
above. He also estimates that Ben 
Lawers just misses out, the Rannoch 
Moor col near the Kingshouse being 
c1000ft. All will presumably be 
clarified when Blanco’s Murdos 
Second Edition gives absolute as well 
as relative drops. Meanwhile, for more 
on Loch Ericht and the Nevis/Macdui 
col, see po. 


SE aR Te Oe ep Smee ene 
Dear TAC, 


On a visit to Winter Hill, on a summer- 
like January day, I was approaching, 
Horwich from Blackrod railway station. 
Imagine my surprise when | noted that 
the “Welcome to Horwich” sign 
indicated the town was twinned with 
Crowborough in Sussex. Not some 
trendy French village in Provence, 
but the much discussed urban Marilyn! 
Of course this opens up a whole range 
of Marilyn-twinning, possibilities. 
Clearly civic dignitaries are catching on 
to the kudos associated with our much 
cherished relatives. 

What’s this? After Donald Munro, 
of Runrig and TAC quiz fame, comes 
an equally hillific Graham Corbett, 
former Chief Financial Officer of 
Eurotunnel, seen on the BBC2 Channel 
Tunnel series. (Maybe more hillific: 
DM is 118 [or 89] + 284 = 402 [or 
373]; GC is 224+219 = 443 — Ed.) 

After my flush bracket and mirrors 
episode (TAC35, p17), comes the 
latest obstacle to confront a trigspotter. 
After a recent “The Wolds” bag, I 
visited a couple of trigs in the area — 
like you do. Hamilton Hill (OS113/1290) 
proved a bit tricky. A telecomms 
construction has resulted in a bit of 


earth moving, such that the bottom 
third of the trig is concealed. Not to be 
outdone, I dug away with a stick to 
reveal the flush bracket and the 
number! So it now appears that the hill- 
prepared trig, bagger not only needs a 
small mirror, but a small gardening 
trowel as well. I dread to think what 
other problems are out there. 


Yours excavatingly, 

Gary Westwood 

Sheffield 

Bie sc Ne ae en 


Dear Editor, 


I see an advertisement in one of your 
competitors for a U-DIG-IT lightweight 
trowel, including a tough nylon sheath, 
total weight 60z, at the bargain price 
of £22.50 plus £1.20 p&p. 

Last week, in a local hardware shop, 
I bought a Fiskars plastic planting 
trowel for £1.99. It weighs 30z. The 
local supermarket provided a light- 
weight plastic bag to shove it in free 
of charge. 


Yours sincerely, 
John Allen 
Thornton Heath 


Ed. — Maybe Messrs Westwood 
and Allen should go into business 
together? Call themselves Trowel 
Services. 


aa ee 
Dear TAC, 


Re stupidly-placed trig, points (Z4C35, 
pl7): trigs in hedges are common 
enough. Also in woods: the latter 
planted and grown since the trig, was 
built. I know of three in gardens, and 
several surrounded by buildings, and 
more come to mind as I write. Trigs in 
hedges on banks are very common in 
the West Country, and trigs are also 
often on large 4ft-high concrete 
blocks. 


Best wishes, 
Barbara Jones 
Guildford 


Ed. — In response to the assertion 
that his local trig is “embedded in 
a hedge”, Mick Furey writes: “The 
pillar is not “embedded”; it is 
embowered in the blackthorn hedge 
which is a thing of beauty in Spring.” 
And Mick is a poet. 


Dear TAC, 


This is probably in bad taste and has 
already been said, but couldn’t we send 
in the USAF to take out the Gorms 
chairlifts? 


Cheers, 
Chris Cant 
Penrith 


Ed. — It must have been a dreadful 
last few seconds for those poor sods, 
starting from the fearful moment they 
saw the plane coming up the valley 
toward them, through rising no-this- 
can t-be-right sweaty-shakes panic, 
then cold metallic disbelief of the 
cablecutting impact. Then just plunge. 
Hopefully the windows were too 
fugged with skier-breath for folk to 
see much. The McWatt incident in 
Catch-22 comes to mind, although this 
pilot never “dipped his wings once in 
salute, decided oh, well, what the hell, 
and flew into a mountain.” 

Heard a stupid and arrogant RAF 
wallah on the radio saying it couldn t 
possibly have been a lark/prank/dare, 
because who would do that with £60M 
of hardware?, and they were highly 
trained fighting men anyway. Eh? 
Surely the whole point of a dare is that 
the higher the stakes, the more edgy 
and potentially bar-room-status- 
winning it is. No-one dares anyone to 
have a cup of tea — not unless it 
might have cyanide in it. Time to quote 
the great Joe Strummer: “T hate the 
army and I hate the RAF”. 


FSS aise ae Naser eben e CU On ACO Gy 
Dear TAC, 


Why do we need a list of Corbeteers? 
Why do we need a “Marilyn Hall of 
Fame”? Those of us who enjoy the 
Corbetts, Marilyns, and other, smaller 
hills do so, either partly or mainly, 
because of the simple fact that they 
are less cluttered with people. So far, 
mercifully, these hills have — with 
obvious exceptions — escaped the 
worst of the crowds. The last thing 
that we need is an influx of people 
desperately running around trying to 
get their name on yet another list. 
Moreover, compiling a list of 
Corbeteers is doomed to failure. Many 
people who nowadays finish the 
Munros do not send in their names, 
so even that list is not definitive, but 
the list of Corbeteers would not even 
have all the early compleaters. Call 
mea killjoy, but even I — representing 
just your average punter — know of 
half a dozen or so Corbeteers (and a 
similar number of folk who qualify for 
the Hall of Fame) and all are united in 


that they would refuse to sanction their 
name being, added to any list. That’s 
the beauty of Corbetts, you see. 

The list of Munroists may be past 
its heyday, but it is historically 
interesting, and it is, still, unique: 
let’s keep it that way. 


Regards 
Matthew Shaw 
Carlops 


Ed — This letter initially came in at 
a personal, rather than publishable, 
level, and sparked an email discus- 
sion around the areas concerned. As 
well as agreeing to let his thoughts 
appear in TAC, Matthew suggested my 
response should be there too, in hope 
of sparking a wider debate. So heres 
a summary of what was shoved back 
down the wires: 

Obviously we dont need people- 
lists in any real way, yet not only are 
they of interest, some can also serve a 
useful purpose. Matthew’s examples 
differ: personally, beyond a mild 
curiosity, I have no great desire to see 
alist of Corbetteers. The Marilyn Hall 
of Fame (ie anyone known to have 
reached >600 of the 1551 summits) 
is a more fluid, living, interesting 
thing, however. No-one is yet near 
completing a round of Marilyns, not 
least because the St Kildan seastacks 
present enormous problems. Most 
“active” Marilynbaggers treat it as 
a self-competitive game, as an 
exoskeletal motivational method of 
getting out on the hill. Conversely, 
any list of completionists, be it 
Munroists, Corbetteers, whatever, is 
museum-like, something fixed and 
finished. I’m more game for an 


eclectic, living Marilyn list than 
for a dust-dry one. Anyway, if an 
attempt is to be made to obtain a 
broader hill-demography than 
previously available, its necessary 
to compare baggers from different 
parts of the country and the century, 
and one way to approach this is to 
convert individual data and histories 
into some common hill-currency. 
Marilyns serve as well as anything for 
this purpose, since they contain many 
other British hill-groupings as subsets, 
and the whole of Britain is covered. 
In terms of where such research leads, 
the vague data-hotchpotch is starting 
to show the Munro boom of the last 
twenty years as a bit of a diversion. 
It’s not as though folk weren't 
specifically bagging before that 
time, as often assumed by those who 
regard such activity as “sad”. What 
seems to have happened is that 
the locus and interpretation have 
narrowed, such that the words 
“Munro” and “bagger” are near- 
synonyms to the wider public (and, 
sadly, to much of the hill community). 
I’m all for broadening this back out, 
since this seems healthier for walkers 
and for hills themselves. Many old- 
time pre-Munro-boom baggers did an 
enormous amount of non-Scottish or 
sub-3000ft stuff, without having to 
face any of the current stigmas. These 
folk, and others at present, tend to get 
overlooked or lumped in with the 
Munros-only masses. And this 
undoubtedly dovetails with Matthews 
concern for those who choose, not 
unreasonably, to keep shtum. Such 
folk, be they Corbetteers or putative 
Marilynists, are justifiably wary of 


The Hewitts and Marilyns of 


the Munroist/trainspotter label. No- 
one should try to flush them out if they 
genuinely want to stay hidden; but, at 
the same time, they shouldnt feel 
pressured into lying low just because 
of an overall antagonistic/cliched 
climate. One way round this, which 
links directly with James Lamb's 
specific offer to collate a list of 
Corbetteers, is that some folk may be 
happy to let on, but without wanting 
their name put to it. At risk of sound- 
ing like Crimewatch, no pressure is 
being put on anyone to “own up”, 
other than via a general appeal/trawl 
for information (eg Charles Knowles 
was “Anon, Yorkshire” for a good 
while before reaching 1000 Marilyns). 
It would be nice to think that the 
more anonymity-inclined dont feel 
it necessary to reverse-pressurise or 
even disparage others more open 
about their achievements. Sadly, as 
is certainly the case with some 
Munrocentric walkers, there’s a 
tendency to evangelical negativism 
(witness Robin Harveys notorious 
letter in TGO June 97). 

Re Matthew’s other point, there 
seems little likelihood of a massive 
increase in “use” of Corbetts, 
Grahams, or lower Marilyns. Take 
Corbetts: two big guidebooks out for 
a decade, and certainly busier than 
they were, but not evidently beyond 
the overall increase in hill-use. 
Munros remain far more hyped, far 
more trendy, far sexier on a CV. 
And the word “Munros” far more 
readily gets a book or an article 
accepted, even in the outdoor press, 
which should know better. No sign 
of that changing, sadly. 


aT 


Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 | 
(£4.20 ine p&p): 211 Irish 
Hewitts (Hills of England, 
; Wales and Ireland over Two 
Thousand feet), and 453 
Irish Marilyns (hills with 
150m drop); Chris Tyler 
drawings. The Hewitts and 
Marilyns of Wales, and The 
Hewitts and Marilyns of 


cluded a rockery (p13), 
plusthe musings of Messrs Crocker (p14) 
and Crocket (pp6-7). So itcan'tbe allowed 
to end without a few thoughts on “that 
most noble and majestic summit in all . 
fair Angus”. Local boy Grant Hutchison 
was invited to enthuse: 
Face it: you'll never finish the Marilyns. 
Even valiant folk who have conquered 
Stac Lee by stepping from the rail of 


England, Alan Dawson, £2 a heaving boat on to a guano-c sted 
each (£2.40) These Zables climbing stance will still surely 
available for £8 inc p&p. | give you — Crock! 555m, 0S44, 


World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of countries and dependencies, 
| Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40). The Murdos (Scottish 3000ft hills), and Zhe Grahams 
_ and the New Donalds, both Alan Dawson, £1.70 each (£1.95). New reductions: 
_ Munro’ Fables, Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, 
““ Dave Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight TACit publications, anda six-TAC sub, only 
| £28 inc p&p! Also: Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain, inc update; £8 inc p&p. 


NO226633. Look atit on the map, or climb 
Hare Cairn and see it at close quarters. 
It’s an innocuous, rounded little lump, but 
it protrudes above solid, circumferential, 


trackless Forestry Commission 


No- 
one’s going to get out of 


en once 


< Science-fiction author Larry 
“g. T-shirts: TAC33 cover, XL, L, M, £12 each or £16 with a sub. A few Skye Bridge said: “Every world should have at least 
= shirts remain, XL only: £9 or £12 witha sub. TAC sub: £6. For subs/shirts, cheques one unclimbable mountain.” This one is 


~~ to The Angry Corrie. With books, please make it Z4 Cit Press. Usual address. ours. 


Useless Equipment, No 9 — More Big Words 


It's been over two years, now, since TAC last warned readers of the dangers of setting out into the hills without 
adequate lexicographic preparation (TAC22, p3). TAC, of course, has maintained its output of big words in 
the meantime, aided by such sesquipedalian giants as Paul Hesp and Perkin Warbeck (as well as a few frankly 
made-up bons mots from the Ed). The words offered in these pages in recent months have been individually 
tested and, if frequently uttered, will help preserve vital body heat, guide the arrival of rescuers, and take 30% 
of the load off the knees. 

But still we hear reports of walkers who set out inadequately prepared. A spokesperson for the Glen Coe 
Mountain Rescue recently told us: “Well, we try not to make negative comments about the walkers who are the 
subject of call-outs. But frankly, we've seen some people this winter who were inarticulate, monosyllabic or 
damn near dysphasic. They couldn’t have talked their way out of a paper bag, let alone a whiteout with seventy- 
mile-an-hour winds on the back of Bidean.” 

With this in mind, we offer another selection of ten useful big words, together with suggestions on how they 
may be quickly and safely deployed in a hill setting. 


Gyromancy (n): A method of divination involving turning in circles until dizzy enough to fall over 
“That’s the last time | let him navigate. It was like bloody gyromancy in the mist on Kinder Scout.” 


Myrmidons (n): A mythical race of men created from ants; hence, any industrious but objectionable lackey 
“So then the duke’s myrmidon said, ‘OK, you can go up there if you want, but don’t blame me if you get shot’” 


Bathukolpian (adj): Deep-bosomed 
“Chris Brasher says the Cairngorms are bathukolpian. D’you think he’s seen The Devil's Point?” 


Nefandous (adj): Unspeakably evil 
“Sorry, I’ve had these socks on for three days. They’ve gone a bit nefandous on me.” 


Prosopopoeia (n): Speaking of an inanimate object as if it were human 
“Have you heard the way she talks about her damn GPS receiver? She's totally prosopopoeic about it.” 


Noctivagant (adj): Wandering by night 
“So we were completely noctivagant coming down off Kinder. The pubs were closed!” 


Hummadruz (n, obs): The mysterious, directionless, 
humming buzz audible on very still days in the open country 
“And there was just no wind at all on the top. | was near 
deafened by the hummadruz.” 


Phalacrocoracine (adj): Pertaining to a cormorant 
“Aye, I’ve been on the hill with Dave Hewitt. He’s got a 
phalacrocoracine appetite for the sardine, I'll tell you that.” 


Eleemosynary (adj): Charitable 
“No, he’d brought no food at all. So | came over a bit 
eleemosynary and gave him a bite of my Pepperami.” 


Kakopygean (adj): Possessed of ugly buttocks 
(As previously, we leave the appropriate use of one word 
as an exercise for the interested reader.) 


oni for Nick automatic. ‘Boomer. ‘thoce is a risk of locallasd purtace” water in moberncry. Drop 
scones may affect Peebles in the mornings. There will be a pretty Sunset over Neist Point on the 27th. 
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